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This  is  hardly  the  picture  that  conies  to  mind  when  one 
thinks  of  Thailand,  formerly  Siam.  Closer  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  the  [jortrait  of  the  old-fashioned  monarch  of  an  old- 
fashioned  nation  in  “The  King  and  I.” 

Or  perhaps  one  thinks  of  oriental  temple  spires,  ornately 
decorated,  that  point  heavenward,  as  above;  of  thatch 
houses  on  stilts  beside  rice  paddies;  of  elephants  hauling 
logs  in  the  northern  teak  forests ;  of  the  ever-present  carved 
Buddha  in  serene  meditation;  of  graceful  dancers,  such  as 
those  on  the  cover,  swaying  to  ancient  rhythms. 

Actually,  the  images  of  East  and  West  hang  side  by  side  in  Thailand,  a  country 
almost  the  size  of  France.  About  91  per  cent  of  the  21,000,000  people  make  a  living 
on  the  land.  The  average  Thai  would  rather  operate  a  plow  than  a  dye  press,  and 
farming  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  pursuits. 

In  spite  of  this  prejudice,  industrialization  slowly  grows.  Manufacturing  still  ac¬ 
counts  for  no  more  than  12  per  cent  of  the  national  income  and  employs  less  than 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  people. 

Thai  industry  is  largely  confined  to  light  manufacturing.  Mills  process  rice.  Plants 
make  cement,  timber,  and  bricks  and  turn  out  a  few  consumer  products  such  as 
jewelry,  toys,  and  furniture.  New  factories  manufacture  glass,  paper,  and  burlap  bags. 

Mining,  with  tin  the  leader,  grows  increasingly  important.  Prospectors  search  for 
added  mineral  wealth. 

Most  Thais  spend  part  of  their  time  catching  fish,  main  source  of  protein  in  the  Thai 
diet.  They  take  fish  from  many  miles  of  coastal  waters  as  well  as  from  rivers,  canals, 
marshes,  and  even  rice  fields  at  floodtime.  These  they  salt,  dry,  pickle,  roast,  fry, 
boil,  or  eat  raw.  Nearly  every  meal,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  consists  of  some 
variation  on  a  rice  and  fish  theme. 

Below,  King  Phumiphon  and  Queen  Sirikit  visit  the  Thai  Fisheries  Department. 
The  Queen  is  lowering  a  netload  of  tilapia  into  a  breeding  pond.  A  South  African 
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They  don’t  have  hamburgers  in  Thailand — ^yet. 

They  do  have  a  king,  Phumiphon  Aduldet,  who  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  once  led  his  own  jazz  combo.  His  Majesty  plays  clarinet,  piano,  drums, 
and  a  hot  saxophone. 

International  planes  land  daily  at  Don  Muang  Airport,  Bangkok,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  modern  in  Southeast  Asia.  Four-lane  boulevards  stripe  the  capital  city,  also 
the  center  of  Thai  culture  and  business.  More  and  more  buildings  of  Western  design 
spring  up.  Women  are  adopting  skirts  and  blouses.  Men  wear  European  business 
suits.  American  movie  titles  are  sfielled  out  on  marquees. 
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La  Brea’s  Famous  Fossils 


THIS  QUIET  POND  reflecting  the 
buildings  of  central  Los  Angeles  is  ac¬ 
tually  one  of  the  most  effective  animal 
traps  in  the  world. 

It  is  one  of  the  La  Brea  tar  pits. 
Under  a  thin  film  of  water  the  pool  is 
composed  entirely  of  sticky  tar  that  has 
welled  up  from  the  earth.  Thousands 
of  years  ago,  lumbering  mammoths  and 
sloths  walked  in  for  a  drink  and 
couldn’t  get  out  again.  Ever-hungry 
sabre-tooth  cats,  giant  jaguars,  and 
vultures  came  to  eat  the  helpless  beasts 
— and  were  mired  themselves. 

Their  bones,  sinking  in  the  black¬ 
ness,  were  joined  by  others  as  the  proc¬ 
ess  repeated  itself  again  and  again. 

From  these  fossils,  scientists  have 
recreated  primeval  Los  Angeles  and 
its  inhabitants  (sculpted  in  cement 
beside  pool  above). 

In  one  pit,  the  mass  of  bones  has 
been  left  as  it  was  found  (left).  The 
skull  of  a  mastodon  (bottom  center) 
rests  on  a  conglomeration  of  bones  of 
birds  and  animals.  Beyond,  a  swelling 
bubble  shows  the  pits  are  still  active. 
They  trap  small  animals  today.  F.S. 
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import  that  flourishes  in  ponds 
and  paddies,  the  tilapia  has  been 
transplanted  to  many  parts  of 
the  Far  East  as  an  inexfjensive, 
fast-breeding  food  supply. 

But  Thailand’s  2,S00-year- 
old  religion,  Buddhism,  remains 
unchanged  by  the  20th  century. 
It  is  the  keystone  of  Thai  cul¬ 
ture.  Every  man  is  expected  to 
sp)end  at  least  a  brief  period  of 
his  life  in  a  monastery,  and 
many  give  their  entire  lives  to 
the  priesthood. 

Reminders  of  the  national  re¬ 
ligion  abound  throughout  the 
country.  Images  of  Buddha 
outnumber  the  human  popula¬ 
tion.  Right,  serene  Buddha 
meditates  in  the  ruins  of  Wat 
Mongkol  Bopitr,  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  temples  in  Ayut- 
thaya  before  that  city  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  invading  Burmese  in 
1767. 

Bangkok  alone  has  hundreds 
of  temples  and  monasteries. 
The  yellow-robed  monk,  his  beg¬ 
ging  bowl  in  hand,  parades  the 
streets  of  Bangkok  or  paddles 


his  canoe  through  the  crowded  klongs  (canals)  in 
the  early  morning,  stopping  to  beg  his  daily 
bread.  It  is  a  common  sight  of  the  city. 

The  peasant  women,  left,  in  her  homemade 
sunbonnet,  also  is  little  touched  by  progress 
around  her.  She  prefers  buying  factory-made 
clothes  to  weaving  her  own,  but  she  complains 
that  store-bought  dresses  are  less  sturdy. 

Her  husband  knows  it  takes  less  time  and  work 
to  have  his  crop  processed  in  a  near-by  rice  mill 
but  he  cultivates  as  Thais  did  100  years  ago — 
with  a  homemade  wooden  plow.  He  makes 
offerings  to  the  spirit  of  the  land  before  he  plows, 
although  he  has  discarded  most  of  the  elaborate 
ceremonies  formerly  attached  to  rice  planting. 

Rice  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Thailand  economy.  The  highest  nobleman  and  the  lowest 
alley  cat  live  on  it.  Boats  plying  the  great  Chao  Phraya  River  and  ocean-going  ships 
leaving  Bangkok  are  loaded  down  with  it.  The  interior  plain  of  Thailand  has  been 
referred  to  as  one  big  rice  paddy. 

Historically,  Thailand  always  has  had  a  strong  desire  for  independence.  Its  name 
means  Freeland.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Southeast  Asian  country 
untouched  by  colonialism.  L.  B. 
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Please  renew  immediately  to  insure  receiving  on  schedule 
the  first  valuable  issues  next  fall.  (And  you  can  help  by 
telling  others  about  this  National  Geographic  educational 
service.)  Thank  you,  and  happy  vacation! — The  Editor. 
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ArKean  lalands  302.  303,  305 
Africa  79,  311.  346-348;  Lake  Victoria  44-4.5; 
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THE  FISHERMAN  walks  up  the  beach, 
dangling  his  20-pound  striped  bass,  an 
angler’s  prize.  Behind  him  the  restless 
Atlantic  slaps  the  sands,  the  same  sands 
Pilgrim  founders  of  New  England 
glimpsed  from  the  Mayflower  in  1620. 

Like  an  arm  crooked  to  seaward,  the 
low-lying  Cape  beckoned  the  Pilgrims  to 
the  New  World.  Later,  it  developed 
with  the  mother  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
P'ishermen  soon  gave  the 
peninsula  the  name  of 
their  biggest  catch. 

Whalers  shouldered 
through  the  hshing  fleet 
in  search  of  larger  game. 

Clipper  ships  captained 
by  Cape  Cod  men  carried 
industrious  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  products  to  the 
world. 

Many  a  roving  mari¬ 
ner  returned  from  a  profitable  voyage  to 
build  a  shingled  cottage  whose  design 
traces  its  ancestry  back  to  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  Flexibility  was  its  keynote. 
First  he  erected  a  “half  house”  like  this 
one.  As  his  family  grew,  he  might  add 
another  room  with  two  windows  to  the 
left  of  the  door  to  give  himself  a  “whole 
house.”  For  good  measure,  he  could  add 
dormer  windows,  perhaps  another  chim¬ 
ney,  even  an  entire  wing  to  the  rear. 


The  Cape  Cod  style  found  its  way 
across  the  nation.  So  did  the  Cape’s  rep¬ 
utation.  Today,  thousands  of  visitors 
come  to  sun  themselves  on  its  beaches, 
jounce  over  the  dunes  in  beach  buggies, 
bid  at  antique  auctions,  pick  up  an  odd 
piece  of  rose-tinted  Sandwich  glass,  and 
savor  quahaug  chowder  and  beach-plum 
jelly.  Their  cameras  catch  everything — 
fishing  boats  that  ply  Cape  harbors,  light¬ 
houses,  old  mills,  his¬ 
toric  churches,  op)en-air 
art  classes,  and  drama 
rehearsals  at  Province- 
town’s  artists’  colony. 

As  Yankee  traders. 
Cape  Codders  welcome 
the  newcomers.  But  old- 
timers  wonder  if  increas¬ 
ing  commercialization 
won’t  cover  too  much  of 
their  sweeping  shores 
and  quiet  coves.  The  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice  has  proposed  establishment  of  a  30,- 
000-acre  National  Seashore.  The  pre¬ 
serve  would  run  from  Provincetown  at  the 
Cape’s  “fingertip”  to  the  end  of  Nauset 
Beach,  at  the  “elbow.”  Within  a  40-mile 
stretch  it  would  embrace  windswept  dunes, 
marshes  haunted  by  heron  and  muskrat, 
woods  of  pine  and  maple.  The  seascape 
would  remain  forever  unspoiled,  just  as 
the  Pilgrims  found  it.  A.P.M. 
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Zealand  214;  Oquirrh  178 
Museums  Explorers  Hall  296-207;  Greenfield 
Village  334-335;  Smithsonian  Institution 
53-55,  291,  295 

Mnsieal  instruments  22,  64,  98,  195.  300 
National  Geographic  Magazine  2.  17.  28.  35,  47, 
64.  65,  67,  68,  72.  82.  83.  94.  99.  119.  139, 
141,  144,  154,  166,  194,  197,  209,  270,  283, 
330 

National  Geographic  Society  15.  17.  54.  78,  140, 
141,  164,  166,  167,  209,  283,  296-297,  311, 
317,  322,  323,  324 

National  Parks  Argentina  83.  84;  Kruger, 

South  Africa  311;  U.  S.,  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  6-7,  Cape  Ilatteras.  X.  C.  220- 
228,  Everglades  172-175,  Grand  Canyon 
311,  Hawaii  312.  Lassen  Volcanic  185. 
Mesa  Verde  140-141,  Olympic  154-156, 
Yosemite  310 
Navajos  205-209 

New  York  3,  86-87.  173;  Central  Park  122-124 

New  Zealand  214-215 
Nigeria  337-341 

North  Carolina  0-7;  Cape  Ilatteras  226-228 

North  Dakota  .36 
Ohio  Cincinnati  162 

Oil  Arabian  Peninsula  10;  Iran  23:  Iraq  17 
Oklahoma  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  287-288 

Optical  instruments  52,  188 
Oregon  202-204 

Paintings  2.  56-57,  78.  79,  166.  172.  265.  266. 
268,  321.  331;  “The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi’’  121;  ancient  Rome  190-192; 
Andrew  Jackson  262.  264;  children's  312- 
343;  “Herd  Quitter’’  288;  La  Brea  354- 
355;  Maya  temple  165;  Monitor  and 
Merrimac  battle  247 
Peary,  Adm.  Robert  Edwin  282 
Pennsylvania  Cherry  Grove  117;  Pittsburgh  4 
Peru  37-39 

Photography  electronic  flash  117 
Plants  3,  33,  49;  diatoms  221;  ferns  312: 
lichens  156.  185;  tobacco  184:  water 

hyacinths  90-91;  wildflowers  198.  234-235 
Poland  97-103;  trade  fair  43 
Portugal  See  Madeira 
Pueblo  Indians  cliff  dwellings  140-141 
Radar  DEW  Line  110-112 
Radiation  atomic  3;  infrared  91-92 
Radiotelescopes  332-333 

Religious  shrines  cathedral.  Malta  320,  Spain 
328;  church,  Kodiak  25,  Xova  Scotia  10. 
Poland  98,  Spain  326.  Venice  130.  132: 
Fuji,  Mt.  51;  Khirbat  Qumran  207: 
Mecca  145-148;  minaret  13;  mosque  24, 
134,  182;  St.  Mark’s  131;  temple.  Maya 
164,  165,  Mormon  179,  Roman,  ancient  190; 
'Thailand  350-352;  Tibet  238,  239;  wavside 
233 

Reptiles  alligator  175;  iguana  77;  tortoise  76 
Research  instruments  crevasse  detector  285; 

ice  coring  286;  radioteleseope  332 
Rivers  90-91;  Amazon  254,  255;  Colorado  311; 
Jhelum  134;  Mississippi  70.  163;  Nile  15, 
158;  Ohio  162;  St.  Lawrence  277,  281; 
Willamette  202;  Zambezi  242-244 
Rockeu  missile  cones  127;  Navy  Terriers  212; 

Sidewinders  93 
Rodeo  47 
Rogers,  Will  287 


Roosevelt,  Theodore  34-36 
Robber  316 

Saudi  Arabia  16;  ^lecca  145-148 
Science  See  Astronomy:  Atom;  Fossils;  Geol¬ 
ogy;  Medicine;  Radiation;  Rockets;  Ultra¬ 
sonics 

Shipbuilding  Japan  52 
Skyscrapers  14,  37.  38,  213 
South  Dakota  46-48 
Spain  325-329 

Sports  boat  racing  134;  canoeing  86;  horse¬ 
back  riding  34,  124;  ice  fishing  186-187; 
mountain  climbing  46;  skiing  84,  204, 
252;  tobogganing  229 
Stamps  263,  270-271 

Statues  Abraham  Lincoln  48.  200;  Christ  of 
the  Andes  83;  Evangeline  10;  General 
Charles  (“Chinese”)  Gordon  159;  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  123;  St.  John  98; 
Sea  Gull  Monument  179;  sourdough  20 
Sudan  157-159 
Switzerland  224-225 
Tennessee  4,  263 

Textiles  Ireland  160;  .Tapan  51;  Kashmir  137; 

New  Zealand  215 
Thailand  349-352 
Tibet  238-240 

Transportation  16.  72.  233;  automobiles, 

antique  334;  bicycles  9,  58,  159,  161; 
bus.ses  101,  209.  289:  ca<ldy  cart  272: 
cariole  230;  sledge  270;  snow  tractor  285; 
space  train,  fictional  80:  wagon  184  See 
aho  Animals;  Aviation;  Boats  and  ships 
Trees  96;  conifers  156;  cypress  174;  date  17: 
Forest  Preserve,  N.Y.  86-87:  olive  327; 
palm  118;  rain  forest  155,  156,  312; 
ravenala  107  See  aho  Wood 
Turkey  24,  181-184;  trade  fairs  43 
Ultrasonics  248-249 
United  Arab  Republic  14,  1.5,  22 
United  Nations  mission  347;  trusteeship  348 
United  States  West  (region)  287-288,  rodeo 
47  See  aho  Alaska;  Arizona;  Blue  Ridge; 
California:  Colorado;  Florida;  Hawaii; 
Illinois;  Ix>uisiana;  Maryland;  Massa¬ 
chusetts:  Michigan:  Minnesota:  Xew 

York;  North  Carolina;  North  Dakota: 
Ohio;  Oklahoma;  Oregon;  Pennsyh aiiia; 
South  Dakota;  Tennessee;  Utah:  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Washington;  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Wisconsin 

U.  S.  Army  infantry  93 
U.  S.  Navy  jet  fighter  93 
U,  S.  Post  Office  Department  272-273 
Utah  178-180  See  aho  Monument  Valley 
Viet  Nam  150-151 

Virginia  6-7 ;  Hampton  Roads  246-247 
Washington  Olympic  National  Park  154-156 
Washington,  D.  C.  289-300;  Capitol  289-292; 
National  Geographic  Society  296-297; 
Pan  American  Union  300;  Smithsonian 
Institution  53-55,  291,  295;  White  House 
293;  Zoo  298-299 

Waterfalls  Grand  Falls,  Labrador  336;  Vic¬ 
toria  244 

Wisconsin  ice  fishing  186,  187 
Wood  203,  258-260 
Yugoslavia  41 

Zoos  National  Zoological  Park  298-299 


A  CAPE  LANDAAARK,  this  windmill 
at  Eastham  ground  corn  for  settlers 
os  early  as  1793.  Actors,  below, 
follow  in  famous  footsteps.  The 
Provincetown  Players,  an  early  sum¬ 
mer  theater  group,  made  theater 
history  when  they  produced  the 
first  plays  of  a  promising  member, 
Eugene  O'Neill. 


FOREST  OF  AAASTS  in  Provincetown  har¬ 
bor  means  the  fishing  fleet  from  near-by 
Gloucester  is  in.  When  the  weather  is  right 
and  the  moon  bright,  the  boats  chug  out 
after  mackerel.  At  night,  the  fish  come  to 
the  surface,  easy  targets  for  fishing  nets. 
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